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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 



ESSENCE AND EXISTENCE. 

T SHALL begin by distinguishing four elements in the knowledge 
•*• situation which an empirical analysis seems to reveal — 
distinctions which are perfectly easy to draw, and which all 
alike have enough apparent claim at least to stand for facts, to 
put the burden of proof upon the one who shall reject them. 
First, there is the object perceived, the real thing with its status 
in the world of reality independent of the knowledge relation. 
This various traditional theories of knowledge have persistently 
tended to ignore or to deny, but evidently only at the cost of a 
sharp break with normal human belief. Over against the ob- 
ject stands a second fact, which common sense also in the past 
has been accustomed to accept, and to think of as an independent 
and — in a specified sense of the term — subjective entity, belong- 
ing to the realm of psychological experience, — the 'state of con- 
sciousness,' or psychical state, as an existent. Here again we 
have a sort of fact that is nowadays not universally admitted, 
and it will be a part of my task to defend it, incidentally, against 
the current disposition to extrude it from the universe; but 
meanwhile I find no excuse for anyone pretending that he does 
not know what the phrase is meant, at least hypothetically, to 
stand for. It may be identified summarily as that which con- 
stituted the whole stock in trade of the traditional English intro- 
spective psychologists — the bits of psychological stuff into which 
it was their business to analyze the conscious life. 
About the next distinction there is more excuse for misunder- 
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standing; but recent philosophy in particular has made some sort 
of a distinction here a commonplace. It is what in familiar 
language may be called our 'meanings,' or 'ideas.' A real 
possibility of confusion lies in the fact that 'meanings' have two 
different aspects, which it will be my main purpose in what 
follows to try to adjust. On the one hand, a meaning is distinctly 
'our' meaning; it belongs, that is, in some sense to the realm of 
psychological experience. We talk about our 'ideas,' in the 
sense of the traditional psychology, as events in the stream of 
consciousness with a particular existential locus. But on the 
other hand, a meaning, from another angle, does appear to have 
a non-psychological objectivity. It is always on the point of 
breaking loose from its local embodiment in the psychical 
series. When we subject it to ordinary psychological introspec- 
tion, it tends to elude us, leaving us simply with the 'image'; 
and between the image, a plain psychological existent, and the 
meaning, there is, however close the connection, no identity. 
Indeed, the meaning seems to belong rather to the object than to 
the image; it is the object's 'essence.' Or it may even claim a 
status as a timeless entity, inhabiting a logical world of its own 
independent of any attachments ; thus we may speak of it as the 
'same' meaning no matter who thinks it, and no matter to what 
particular object it is referred, or whether it is referred at all. 

The fourth distinction is that of the 'mental act.' This is 
a concept confessedly obscure; but whatever the interpretation, 
it seems tolerably clear that there is something for which the 
expression stands, worthy of entering into a complete analysis. 
Without an element of 'activity,' we do not get the complete 
fact that experience seems to present; psychological states be- 
come a bare disjointed string of Humian bits of mind stuff, and 
'meanings' an unchanging skeleton world of logical abstractions, 
or Platonic ideas. 

There is not intended to be anything abstruse in the foregoing 
analysis ; and if there has seemed to be, I can perhaps dispel the 
impression by translating it into a concretion. I recall my dinner 
of yesterday. Here there is first the dinner itself, an actual ex- 
perience of eating which is now past and done with, and, therefore, 
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not now to be discovered as an actual presence. The ideal 
content of this past experience, however, its 'character,' or 
'nature,' or 'essence,' is present with me now in the focus of my 
attentive consciousness as an idea, or meaning. Distinguishable 
from this, again, is the imagery which may be said somehow to 
'carry' the meaning — a species of psychological fact which 
differs from the latter in that I am unaware of it at the moment 
of remembering, but which examination reveals as actually 
having been present, — whether as visual, gustatory, verbal, or 
what not, being relatively unimportant to the significance of 
the memory itself. And, finally, over and above all these as- 
pects, singly or collectively, is the fact that I am remembering, 
the 'act' of memory. There may be a reasonable doubt about 
the interpretation of some or all of these aspects; but that each 
of them stands for something that the plain man can easily identify 
as a part of, or as directly involved in, the total fact that he is 
familiar with as memory, I do not believe can fairly be disputed. 

It will be evident that the preceding analysis is not an analysis 
of 'pure experience,' at the moment fashionable. It is frankly 
an account of what our normal and more or less sophisticated 
reflective belief finds involved in the knowing experience, rather 
than a mere statement of what the experience is 'for itself.' 
In addition to pure experience, it includes whatever independent 
entities may be found actually accepted, or referred to, in such 
experience (though the distinction between these and the ex- 
perience itself may only be discovered later), and whatever 
latent- characters may belong to the experience which in our 
original interest were overlooked, though later examination may 
make us confident that they were really there at the time. And 
this, I believe, is the natural procedure, to be abandoned only for 
reason shown. It sounds safe and modest for the philosopher 
to say that he proposes to assume nothing but the pure data of 
experience, as against those who make use of all sorts of unprov- 
able and transcendent objects; but in reality this is likely to 
be only an ingenious way of begging the question. It may for 
certain purposes be useful to take this as a point of departure. 
But to assume that, when such a task is accomplished, we have 
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done all that is called for, and that anything more is a corruption 
of the pure gospel of philosophic truth, is, so far as I can see, 
nothing but dogmatism. If it were so it might indeed be ac- 
ceptable to a certain ideal of 'evidence'; but to start out with 
an a priori demand that things shall only be accepted when they 
show the peculiar kind of evidence that happens to be most 
agreeable to us personally, though it has been an insidious 
temptation from Parmenides down, has also been in its various 
forms successively discredited. As a matter of fact, the plausi- 
bility is all on the other side. In terms of actual belief, mankind 
has never had the slightest disposition to confine its universe to 
the narrow range of 'experience.' That it learns progressively 
to limit its beliefs to that for which some evidence can be found 
in connection with experienced facts, is indeed so. But em- 
piricism in this latter sense is quite consistent with the acceptance 
of a vastly wider realm within which human experience finds its 
setting; and such a universe is far more congenial to the human 
spirit than the contracted and unadventurous world of positivism, 
and therefore has an initial advantage. 

I am now in a position to state in a preliminary way what I 
consider to be the nature of an act of belief. And as perception 
is the original form of that which takes itself as knowledge, and 
is, besides, the storm center of the epistemological controversy, 
it will be desirable to take it as the case in point. Perceptual 
experience, then, is a process of recognizing, implicitly, a certain 
character or essence as belonging to an object, or to a real ex- 
istent. This existent is something that is not immediately 
apprehended, or that does not enter literally in its bodily presence 
into the flow of direct psychological experience. The real 
chair which I see, no more than the real dinner which I remember, 
is identical with anything that is at the moment an 'experienced,' 
as distinct from a 'known,' fact. For one thing, if in knowledge 
the actual object were literally enclosed within the knowing 
experience, it would be bound in so far to exist precisely as it 
is known, and error would be impossible. Consequently, as 
opposed to subjectivism, the 'existence' to which knowledge 
refers must be postulated as having a life of its own, untouched 
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by, and — existentially — independent of the knowledge process. 
On the other hand, the specific dress — the complex of qualities 
and relations — in which for knowledge the object is clothed, 
must somehow be immediately grasped, or intuited, or appre- 
hended, or given. The true object of knowledge cannot there- 
fore be understood except as we recognize it as an intimate union 
of two factors. In its construction we have to distinguish two 
separate processes or phases — the apprehension, or direct presence 
in experience, of the character or essence which describes it, 
and the outgoing reference which locates this as an attribute of an 
independent real world. The defect of neo-realism — and, I 
believe also, of objective idealism — is that it stops with the 
character apprehended, and so turns existence into logic — a 
complex of attributes or 'data.' In point of fact, what we do 
when we ' see ' an apple is not merely to have a complex awareness 
of redness, roundness and the like, but to feel redness and round- 
ness as really existing out there, as the qualities of an actual 
'thing,' where the thinghood, or existence, is not itself reducible 
to apprehended characters of which we are aware in the same 
way that we are aware of redness. On the other hand, the neo- 
realists are unquestionably right in holding that these 'characters ' 
are truly objective in the sense that they are not 'sensations' 
or 'mental states.' An apple is not a collection of sensations 
and images, nor do I attribute sensations to it as its qualities. 
At the moment of perceiving, no reference to the mental is 
present to my mind at all. The content which specifies or de- 
scribes the particular kind of reality I am in contact with is a 
complex of purely abstract, logical, and therefore non-existent 
entities, — it is a case not of red sensations, again, but of redness. 
And yet from a different standpoint subjectivism also has a 
word to say for itself. For while it is so that in the description 
of the known object there is no question of a red sensation, it 
does not follow that we should have it in our power to see red- 
ness in the object were it not that actually physical processes 
have given rise to red sensations in our personal experience, so 
that we can somehow (just how is what I wish presently to con- 
sider) utilize such 'mental' facts to make the knowing process 
concretely possible. 
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The foregoing statements need of course a good deal more in 
the way of explication. For a powerful defence of what I am 
glad to believe is substantially the same doctrine, I may refer 
to a volume just published by Professor Strong. 1 In what I 
shall go on to say, however, I shall for the most part confine 
myself to certain points on which I am less sure of my agreement 
with Professor Strong's position. More specifically, I wish to 
consider the exact status of a 'meaning,' or, in Professor Strong's 
language, an essence, and what its relation is alike to the object 
and to the mental state. 

I have said that an essence, or meaning, is not as such an exis- 
tent; it is rather a description. We do not refer existences to 
the real world as its describable character. But then what does 
constitute its metaphysical standing? I see here only two roads 
to follow. On the one hand this status of 'non-existence' may 
represent an 'ontological' fact, in the sense of a realm of Platonic 
ideas. To this, with its hypostasization of logic, neo-realism 
seems inevitably to swing. Or else non-existence is purely a 
mind-made fact, and depends upon our human power of abstrac- 
tion. And this last is the road which I prefer to follow. 

Now so far as the explicit recognition of an essence goes, there 
is no particular difficulty involved. The ' character ' of an object 
is not an existent, just because we have left existence out of 
account in thinking of its bare descriptive features. All we 
need to postulate for this is the power to lend attention to partial 
aspects of experience, and ignore for our selective thought the 
rest. If asked how we arrive at the character of an apple, for 
instance, assuming now the 'apple' as a part of the already 
accepted world of real things, we should naturally say that we 
note by the abstracting eye the redness of the apple, the taste, 
the shape, and, ignoring the fact that they are embodied in a 
particular existential form, we hold them before the mind in 
their own right just as characters. They really do, for our 
naive belief, belong to the apple, exist there — that is why we 
can reassign them to it objectively as its very nature. But also 
we can think them as qualities without at the same time intending 
to think of any particular instance in which they really exist. 

1 The Origin of Consciousness, Macmillan & Co., 1918. 
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But while the status of the essence in relation to the object 
is not particularly abstruse, whether embodied in it as its quality, 
or as attended to in abstraction from it, its connection with the 
process of perception is less evident. For any point of view at 
least which accepts a distinction between psychical experience 
and an independent reality, the presence of the essence in the 
knowledge experience cannot be accounted for merely in terms of 
its existence in the object, without breaking down this very 
distinction between the real world as real, and the world as it 
enters into the knowing state, — without leaving out, that is, 
the human fact of knowing altogether. Of course, there is the 
alternative, again, of assuming a Platonic universal as a self- 
subsisting and non-existent something to which, then, an equally 
bare and abstract 'act' of awareness gets externally attached. 
To both sides of this thesis I have to confess myself quite unable 
to assign any meaning; it is my major premise — and if this is 
denied I ask for some straightforward and intelligible acount of 
the matter — that anything that is at all either 'exists,' or is a 
quality or character of what exists. To explain on such a show- 
ing, accordingly, the epistemological experience, we have to 
'embody' essences not in things merely, but in connection with 
the human knowledge of things also, on the ground that other- 
wise their presence there is ultimately unthinkable.. But now 
they already have, if the earlier analysis is correct, such a point 
of attachment. Somehow they are 'ideas of ours,' which we 
can hold before the mind, and attribute on occasion to various 
' things ' ; and the mind which is doing the thinking, as a psychical 
continuum, also belongs to the order of existents. I have how- 
ever already had occasion to admit the impossibility of simply 
identifying the 'meaning' with the 'psychical state,' to which 
alone the word 'existence' can be applied. What then are we 
to take to be the relationship between the two more or less dis- 
crepant facts? 

The simplest answer seems to me to be the true one. The 
sensation is actually there as an existent psychical fact, though 
we are not aware of this at the time, and do not refer the sensa- 
tion to the thing. But the sensation also, like the object, has 
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certain characters, or an essence; and as, in viewing an object, 
we can ignore the object's existence in favor of its qualities, so, 
when we have a sensation, it is possible that without any reference 
whatever to the fact that we have it, or its existence, our attention 
may automatically be held by certain special characters attaching 
to it, which we use then for interpreting the extra-experiential 
object in which on other grounds we have reason to believe. 
And this, I should hold, constitutes the experience of cognitive 
perception, and explains the ontological status of the essence in 
human belief. The same explanation of course equally would 
apply to non-sensuous knowledge, where the 'image' would 
take the place of the sensation. 

To return, then, to a more comprehensive summary, what I 
conceive to be the essential facts are roughly these: The foun- 
dation of knowledge is to be found in the variously qualified 
psychical experiences — color sensations, sound sensations, and 
the like — which arise in connection with the action of the outer 
world on the organism under specifiable conditions. That 
undulations set up by a vibrating body and impinging on the 
sense organ, condition thus the appearance of sound sensations 
not identical in character with the physical changes in the ner- 
vous substance, is to be accepted solely because we find it to be 
so. These qualitative effects may be called as such passive, and 
if they stood alone would not constitute knowledge at all; they 
would be no more than transient pulses of psychic fact of which 
one could say only that they are. But the organism has another 
and more aggressive side. It is constituted by outward-going 
impulses, which need for their expression the material of the outer 
world. And this relationship of active tension in which the 
organism stands to a world which it finds only indirectly amenable 
to its own purposes, is that which translates itself into the inner 
life as a reference to, an acceptance of, a real extra-experiential 
universe of existents. It is not that we reason to, or infer, such 
a fact beyond experience; the belief is rather an assumption which 
we make by instinct, since only by taking it for granted that we 
are in relation to realities on which the needs of life depend, 
should we be able to maintain ourselves alive at all. And we do 
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not simply react to this world, but we have an intellectual or 
conscious recognition of its being there, as something to be taken 
into account. 

But now if this is to be of any practical benefit to us, we must 
not merely recognize reality in general, but must find reality 
clothed with certain specific features, that our recognition may 
help us in adopting the action appropriate to the particular 
situation. We must, that is, qualify reality by distinguishable 
predicates. And the only material we have for this purpose is 
in the form of those characters which we experience ultimately 
through the effects that outer objects exert upon the organism. 
We cannot characterize existence except in experienced terms — 
in terms, that is, of the essences of our experienced psychical 
states. And if on certain occasions we are led to react, at the 
same time that we find ourselves experiencing a red sensation, 
why should we not automatically characterize the existent to 
which the reaction points by redness, and so have a mental 
tool for future discriminations in conduct? This again distinctly 
does not mean that we first recognize the psychical state as an 
existent. Rather what is presupposed is that, while the psychical 
state is there all along, all that comes to the surface, rises to our 
attentive consciousness, is one or more of its essences; for at- 
tention these are given apart from the fact of their psychical 
embodiment, which last can only be noted by a second introspec- 
tive act of knowledge. Normally, and originally (for until it 
happens we have no case of knowledge at all), these essences are 
present to our awareness, or are 'given,' as descriptive of an 
independent object; the recognition of the object, once more, 
being due to the practical needs of life, which force us to take 
account of what we find affects us for weal or woe. An 'object, ' 
therefore, is constituted by a group of the characters with which 
experience makes us familiar, plus the instinctive sense that 
there is something present of which we have to take account. The 
latter aspect is thus an inner transcript or interpretation of that 
state of muscular tension which is conditioned by our nature as 
active beings dependent on an environing world, while the 
characters are used — also instinctively — to give to this specific 
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form. And, finally, in our reflective moments we are able also to 
abstract the essence from its existence or thinghood, and direct 
attention to it just as an essence, or abstract character, or 
universal. 

It is here, I may remark in passing, that I find the ground on 
which I should base the conclusion that true knowledge is in 
terms of 'correspondence.' This character of the psychical 
state which the mind 'intends' in its 'ideas' must really be 
identifiable with the character of the object to which it is referred, 
or else in so far our knowledge is in error; and if the essence in 
the two cases is identical, the things which have this essence 
'correspond.' And this furnishes a reply to the objection that 
if by definition an object is outside experience, there is no way 
of getting hold of it to compare it with the mental state, and so 
discover its correspondence. Of course correspondence is dis- 
coverable not in the original act of knowing, which is a unitary 
act of reference or identification, but by a subsequent reflective 
thought, to which both the terms are in their existence alike 
external. But it is made possible because also both object and 
mental state are now present in idea, that is, in their essence, and 
so can be compared. 

In terms of a single quality, at least, I think that such a con- 
ception of the relationship between essence and sensation is 
sufficiently simple not to need further laboring. Evidently a 
red sensation, as a psychical existent, is neither identified with 
the red object, nor attributed to the red object as its quality; 
it is redness we find in the existent world. But how could we 
ever have the meaning ' redness ' before us unless we had somehow 
experienced redness as the quality of an actual psychical state? 
However, if we pass beyond this simplified situation, the matter, 
I recognize, is not quite so plain; there are a number of quali- 
fications needed to cover all the facts. I shall attempt to point 
out the two which seem to me most important. 

To introduce the first, I shall find it convenient here to make 
certain distinctions in the term 'meaning,' which I have used as 
an alternative of ' essence.' The first distinction is that between 
meaning in its active and in its passive sense, — between having a 
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meaning in the mind, and having this meaning. Here the only 
question is that which has to do with the descriptive nature of 
this act of holding a meaning before the mind. I have just 
interpreted it as attentive awareness of, or attention focused 
upon, a specific character existentially present as a character of 
the momentary psychical state. 

There is, however, a second and quite distinguishable active 
sense attaching to the word 'meaning.' The meaning which 
we have may also be actively referred to an external object; 
and then we may talk, in this new sense, of 'meaning the 
object,' and not simply of 'having a meaning' present to our 
minds. Both the meaning which we have, as a particularized 
content, and the act of attributing this content to something as 
a true description of it, are equally involved in the present 
theory, and they must, as was said before, be united to get the 
complete 'object of knowledge.' 

It is a third ambiguity, however, that is chiefly important for 
my present purpose. 1 It is illustrated when we speak of the 
meaning of a word. This I think is partly responsible for con- 
fusing the claim that for true knowledge, when this professes 
at all to be concerned with the nature of reality, an idea must be 
an adequate 'copy' of the character of the thing. There is no 
such correspondence where a word is concerned ; it is merely that 
we find it useful to simplify our thinking processes by sub- 
stituting for the various characters of reality arbitrary signs. 
And the sign system may, without correspondence, be 'true,' 
in the sense that we can substitute it in our calculations, and 
still find the result coming out correctly. And this practical or 
symbolic use of the mental state has a still wider extension. 
Alike in terms of thinking, and of conduct, the outcome may be 
of such paramount importance that anything that will enable us 
to reach our goal may serve to carry our meaning, and so in a 
sense constitute perfectly valid knowledge. Even apart from the 
use of arbitrary signs, it is evident that between the meaning, 
and the mental state or image, there may be almost no point 

'A still further sense of 'meaning' very common in pragmatists' writings, is 
in terms of purpose, valuation, practical significance. Thus the meaning of a 
chair is 'sitting,' of a memory, the act it is called up to facilitate, and the like. 
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of similarity, and there may even be a sharp discrepancy. I see 
a round table as round — roundness is a part of its essence; my 
image meanwhile may have the essence ' elliptical.' So perceived 
distance — belonging to the object's essence — may be represented 
in the analysis of the mental state by characters quite disting- 
uishable from its real nature. And imagery is notoriously 
still more apt to be minus most of the characters belonging to 
the 'meaning' which we think. 

In general, the explanation seems to be that the presence of 
meaning in the active life — of thought or of conduct — is largely 
a sense of definiteness in the direction in which we feel ourselves 
moving, the assurance that we are on the right track, and will 
come out at a point where some specific experience will greet us 
as winding up happily and successfully the active process. This 
might possibly account for such a thing as 'imageless thought,' 
if such a thing there be, — as the irradiation from a moving equi- 
librium whereby felt relationships give rise to a tingling sense of 
the terms which will complete them, even before these arrive in 
person on the scene. But it is not necessary for me to present 
an adequate psychology of meaning — a thing which I am far 
from professing myself competent to do — since for my particular 
purpose the question can be considerably narrowed. Whatever 
the symbolic functions of the mental state, falling short of corre- 
spondence, the moment we come back to the special aspect of 
knowledge in which alone I am now interested, and consider 
knowledge not as a technique for attaining practical or theoretical 
ends, but as an attempt at a mental reconstruction of the true 
nature of things, we find the notion of correspondence inevitably 
cropping up again. We can use words, when their meanings 
are sufficiently fixed and we are become sufficiently sure-footed, 
or we can use any other form of substitutory image, without 
stopping to realize to the imagination the concrete realities for 
which they stand. But when we do stop to realize the meaning of 
our words, and think not of the practical end that thought for 
the moment is interested in reaching, but the real character of 
the world with which our thinking deals, we are led to recognize 
that we have no proper imaginative realization of the meaning 
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of the word unless we are capable of translating it back, for 
any particular detail of our meaning, into the concrete fact of 
which it is the sign. And an idea is in this sense true, or enables 
us to think the nature of the object truly, only in so far as it has 
itself the characteristics of the thing to which it professes to 
refer. Suppose I am trying to think truly the character of a 
previous sense-experience of redness. Unless I can call up an 
image whose redness is equivalent to the previously experienced 
redness, or can get a new sensation of the same kind, to that 
extent I fail to have any realizing sense of its qualitative nature, 
in the state of mind in which I am just, as we say, 'thinking 
about it,' though the defective image may still serve the purpose 
of directing me in the sort of conduct for which its object calls. 
Or if I try to 'think' another man's feeling of fear, I only succeed 
in knowing the qualitative 'fear' essence in so far as I am able 
to use, directly or indirectly, in 'knowing' it, a similar concrete 
experience of my own, which embodies in itself the same quality 
I need to have before my mind if I am to attribute it to another. 
At the very least I must possess the assurance that I could get 
the similarly qualified experience if I tried. And the same 
situation holds of beliefs about the nature of a physical world. 
Whether or not redness really belongs as a character to things, 
the very intelligibility of the dispute itself is bound up with the 
thesis that I have had an experience characterized by the quality 
of redness, and that, alike when I assert and when I deny, the 
experience thus qualified, bodily or in a reproduction, is my 
ground of persuasion, the identity or lack of identity of its 
quality with the character of the real thing being the only point 
at issue. And I am bound to suppose that this is true of every 
character attributed to the real world, relationships as well as 
qualities; unless the relationship can be translated into the 
relational experience which gives the word its meaning, and unless 
we suppose that just the character thus represented attaches 
somehow to the real world itself, we have no ground for claiming 
that we know the nature of this world at all, though we might 
still perhaps be able to orientate ourselves in it. 

It remains true that the total image through which one thinks 
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an object is usually, and perhaps inevitably, a long way removed 
descriptively from the essence of the object. But the essence of 
the object as a unified whole functions normally in that active 
process in which we are mainly concerned in reaching a goal; 
and here any sort of substitute or symbol may be made to do 
the practical work. But when we are bent rather on stopping 
to realize concretely within the mental life itself the true nature 
of the reality of which we are thinking, we are compelled to take 
up its various characters point by point; and in such a case we 
find ourselves balked unless, by reviving an image, or repeating 
an original experience, we can actually get in experience the 
quality we are wanting to assign the object as its nature. So of 
perceptual qualities like distance. When we begin to scrutinize, 
we are likely in the 'mental state' to find no element 'correspond- 
ing' to distance. But if we really attempt to realize what we 
mean by distance, instead of going on at once to the suggested 
movements — or stopping with the sense that we could go on if 
we liked — we shall find this out of our power except as we are 
able to utilize experiences which in themselves possess the 
qualities that give intelligibility to the term. 

But now there is a second qualification of the statement that 
in true knowledge the essence of the object and the essence of 
the mental state are — potentially — identical. Both object 
and mental state have, as existences, certain qualities which 
either cannot be compared at all, or only in a carefully qualified 
sense. Thus the fleeting character of the image does not belong 
to the — in most cases — more permanent character of the thing. 
From the other side — the side of the object, — in particular, this 
needs to be recognized in order to evade certain plausible ob- 
jections. Thus it might be asked, for example, whether a thought 
of the infinite is itself infinite, or whether the thought of an 
object independent of experience is itself thus independent. But 
this would be to forget the very distinction between existence 
and essence on which the theory rests. Of course the idea does 
not have the existence which belongs only to the object, nor is it 
able to perform the acts which the object by virtue of its reality 
is able to perform. We can consistently say that the thought of 
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activity is not itself active; the idea of running does not run. 
But why? Simply because running is an occurrence in the 
actually existing world, whereas only the essence of this world 
is taken up into the idea. But it does not follow that we could 
have an 'idea of running' without some actual experience of 
running in the past, which now is utilized in imagination, and 
its descriptive characters attended to. So if the complex charac- 
ter of 'infinity' implies also an aspect of actuality, we should 
have ground for admitting that in so far the idea of infinity is 
not infinite, though this idea might still embody the 'essence' 
infinity, and be impossible were it not that the essence had 
actually qualified experiences of my own which I can draw upon 
for purposes of thinking. If we were to define infinite time, for 
example, in the traditional way, as time which goes on without 
ever stopping, it would not be necessary for our thinking this 
that the thought also should go on without ever stopping. It is 
not required that the thought should do the things that its ob- 
ject does. But if I had not had experiences themselves charac- 
terized by continuance, and by stopping, and the experience of 
one sort of event not being the same as another, I should certainly 
not be able to think the possibility of a 'continuance that does 
not stop.' The same distinction relieves a difficulty that 
might be felt about simple sensational qualities. If I say that 
a certain 'state of mind' is red, this seems paradoxical only 
when we interpret 'being red ' to mean 'that which would appear 
red to an organ of vision,' or 'that which has the power of pro- 
ducing a sensation of red in an observer.' But this last phrase 
would itself be meaningless if we had not had experiences charac- 
terized as such both by redness and by 'causality,' though I 
grant that what the nature of this causal experience is, philos- 
ophers have not been very successful in describing. 

And now there is a final point which clearly ought not to be 
left unnoticed. In order to be able to think meaning apart from 
existence, existence also must stand for some definite aspect of 
reality, as I have throughout had occasion to argue that it does. 
But a theory of existence offers very considerable difficulties. 
And I particularly want to call attention to a logical objection. 
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I have held that we can and do abstract the character of a thing 
from the existence of this character in the concrete thing. 1 But 
in that case, it may be asked, is existence itself an essence, or 
is it not? If it is, then it is as abstract as any other essence, 
and existence itself would not exist; if it is not, then how can we 
think or mean it, since everything we are able to think must be 
reducible to an essence before it can get into relation with the 
mind and knowledge, and take on the form of an 'idea'? 

1 may get around to a consideration of this by beginning with 
a distinction. It seems — to me at least — self-evident that the 
fundamental stuff of 'existence' would have itself to become a 
part of immediate experience before we should have any chance 
of getting at it as such, though without this we might be able 
to think its abstract 'characters.' If, then, there does exist an 
independent world capable of being known by human beings, 
but not entering bodily into their inner life, it follows that we 
cannot possibly discover immediately, or apart from inference, 
the nature of its 'isness,' but can only describe this in terms of 
some essence which it shows. Now in this latter sense there is a 
familiar everyday judgment as to what it is we mean by an 
'existent' thing; a thing really exists when it has consequences, 
and so has to be practically reckoned with in our conduct. 
Thus when Professor Sheldon in a recent article 2 avoids the 
need of a special class of 'real' existents which shall exclude 
errors and illusions, by appealing to the empirical fact that some 
reals, but only some, have effects, and so can be distinguished 
in practice without needing to limit the term 'real' to them 
alone, I should reply that, as applied to extra-experiential 
entities, this is precisely what I should mean by their being 
existentially real, as opposed to the inconsequential class of 
thinkables that are not real. And surely it is natural to ask 
oneself, Is there not some ultimate reason why certain objects 
are big with consequences, while others are totally innocuous? 

1 1 should perhaps say that I see no compelling reason for supposing the existence 
of a thing 'substance' in which qualities inhere; at any rate, the existence status of 
the characters themselves, as equivalent in their combination to what we mean by a 
thing, is all that I assume here. 

2 Philosophical Review, Vol. XXV, p. 335. 
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and how can we find language in which to express the nature of 
this reason, that avoids speaking of the one instance as existen- 
tially more real than the other? 

As regards the reals that are not capable of forming an identical 
part of the inner life of a human individual by their bodily 
presence in it, I should maintain, then, once more, that a recogni- 
tion of their 'existence' goes back primarily to a certain active 
attitude toward them in view of their practical relationship to 
human well-being, and that, apart from some later speculative 
hypothesis, what we mean by calling them real in a reflective 
judgment is interpretable as a transcription, in knowledge terms, 
of this practical and pre-inferential attitude. To be real is to 
be effective, to be what one needs to take into practical reckoning. 
But now it is to be noticed, again, that such an account of the 
'existent' does not really tell us what existence as such is; it 
does no more than point out a character — in terms of the 'causal ' 
relationship to specific human experiences — that will enable us 
to detect whether or not existents are present in our neighborhood. 
If we are to be able actually to catch existence on the wing, it 
must be on condition that it is present bodily, and not merely 
revealed through its effects; and that is only conceivable of a 
sort of existence that comes within experience, and is not simply 
'known' indirectly through the medium of experience. I have 
maintained, and should on occasion be prepared to argue more 
at length, that we do actually find such an existent fact in what 
traditionally has been called psychical, or psychological, or 
conscious, or experienced being — feelings, sensations, and all 
the rest. Here, however, I cannot undertake to add anything 
further to the identification ; my only present interest is in sug- 
gesting a possible way out of the particular logical difficulty 
which I started out by raising. Granting, then, that in the 
psychical fact we are directly in contact with existence, is this 
existence an essence as red is an essence? I do not find that it is. 
There is no distinguishable content, having form or quality of 
its own, that I seem able to hold before the mind as a meaning 
to indicate what the 'existence' of a mental state is, as distinct 
from the 'what' or character of existence; that is why it is so 
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easy for the philosopher to persuade himself that no 'isness' 
remains over and above the intelligible characters of reality — 
its logical description. The being of the psychical fact is not 
redness, or spatial extension, or tonality, or any term that I 
can name; nor is it all of these together. But neither do we need 
to hold that all these characters are reals in themselves, which 
have in experience no inherent connection with the psychical; 
red as a sensation may be, as it seems to be, just one particular 
form of psychical stuff. For I see no logical reason why existence 
may not need some character in order to exist, or why it may not 
have any number of different characters, all equally real. This 
'existence' I have admitted that I cannot describe. I can only 
point to it as an immediate revelation of experience, and say, 
Consider a toothache, or an emotion of fear, or a sweet taste, 
or a living memory, and see if you are not forced to recognize, 
over and above any terms in which you can describe the distinc- 
tive quale of these experiences, the sense of the actual living 
presence of the qualifying adjectives, not now as an abstract 
description, but as the very stuff of inner experience itself, a 
fact of life and not of logic. And if I am still asked, How then, 
if this has no specific content, can you think or mean it? the 
best I can do in way of reply is to say, I cannot, indeed, mean it 
in the sense of having it as a specific meaning before my mind, 
comparable with red as red is comparable with blue; but I can 
actively mean it, point to it, locate it, have an anticipatory sense 
that I shall land in its immediacy. And I can do this because the 
mechanism of meaning, in this second and active sense, apart 
from all the differences of content that constitute 'meanings,' 
is itself also a real experience; and so the immediate sense of 
reality, though it never can be pictured or reduced to relation- 
ships, is always with me to irradiate with a feeling of signi- 
ficance my knowledge-references. And if we wish to make this 
explicit, we have only to stop for a moment to give attention to the 
present psychical field, to have what may intelligibly be called a 
direct knowledge of existence, apart from the need of ideas to 
mediate it. For in the act of attention through which we bring 
into the center of the conscious field a present fact of relatively 
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stable immediate experience, knowledge and being merge; we 
are what we know (attentively realize), and we know what at the 
moment we are. And if we can find no features of this which 
lend themselves to descriptive terms, and can only identify it 
by directing others to go and do likewise, and see what they will 
see, this only means that reality is deeper and thicker than logic — 
a conclusion which after all ought not to surprise the philosopher 
any more than it does the ordinary sensible man. 

A. K. Rogers. 

Yale University. 



